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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS MODIFIED 

The North Carolina State Board of Education has recently mod- 
ified the certification requirements for teachers. The changes made 
may be briefly summarized as follows: The professional require- 
ments common to all high school teachers’ certificates were re- 
duced from twenty-one to eighteen semester hours. The require- 
ments in Educational Psychology and the Principles of High School 
Teaching were each reduced from three semester hours to two, and 
the requirements in Material and Methods were reduced from six 
semester hours (three in each of two fields) to two semester hours 
in one field. The professional electives were increased from six 
semester hours to nine. The requirement in Observation and Directed 
Teaching remains as it was, three semester hours. Thus, it will be 
seen, the minimum professional requirements have been not only 
reduced in amount but also made more flexible as well. 

In the case of the academic and vocational subjects no changes 
were made in the requirements for teachers of English, Latin, 
French, Mathematics, and Agriculture. For teachers of History and 
Science the total number of semester hours required remains un- 


changed, although modifications were made both in the specified di- 
visions of these fields and in the choice of electives, all of which make 


for somewhat greater flexibility. The requirements in Commerce 
were reduced from forty-five to thirty-six semester hours, and in the 
case of the Fine Arts, the Industrial Arts, Physical Education, and 
Public School Music they were reduced from forty-five to thirty 
semester hours. The requirements in Home Economics and its allied 
subjects were reduced from fifty-three to forty-five semester hours. 

The requirements for teachers certificates in the elementary 
schools were modified as follows: The professional requirements for 
Primary A and Grammar Grade A certificates were reduced from 
twenty-four to twenty-one semester hours. (No change was made in 
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the requirements for the Primary B and the Grammar Grade B cer- 
tificates.) The Primary C and the Grammar Grade C certificates 
will not be issued after July 1, 1935, and the Elementary A certificate 
will not be issued after July 1, 1934. Two Emergency certificates 
have been authorized of classes C and B. Emergency certificate in 
class C may be issued to graduates of standard four-year colleges, 
and these may be made valid in the high school for all subjects in 
which the applicant shows the proper qualifications, and in the 
elementary school for grades five, six, and seven. Emergency cer- 
tificate in Class B may be issued to applicants holding the Master’s 
degree from a standard college or university, and made valid in high 
school for all subjects in which the applicant shows proper qualifica- 
tions, and in the elementary school for grades five, six, and seven. 

The number of teachers in North Carolina holding the classes 
certificates for the year 1932-’33 that are not to be issued any more 
after 1934 and 1935 was 6669. The State Board of Education has 
taken another step in the right direction in announcing in advance 
that these lower class certificates are to be abandoned. 

In this connection, it will be recalled that much is said today about 
the oversupply of teachers in the United States and that startling 
arrays of figures are presented to prove the point. 

The unreflecting citizen accepts them and accepts the conclusion 
without stopping to think of their actual meaning or significance. 
But do we have an oversupply of teachers? Let’s see. It is true that 
there are more holders of teachers’ certificates than there are jobs 
available. It is also true that great numbers of those who hold cer- 
tificates are holders of the lower classes of certificates. In many of 
the states it is true too that the certification requirements are ridic- 
ulously low. So, if we stop to reflect on what the statement—that 
we have an oversupply of teachers—actually means, we see or should 
see at once that our certification requirements have not been advanced 
as fast as the output of teachers would warrant. Thus considered, 
the problem becomes greatly simplified. So far we have been speak- 
ing in quantitative terms. 

Suppose we turn now to the qualitative aspect of the problem. 
Here is the crux of the whole matter. Our low certification require- 
ments do not protect our best teachers against the competition of the 
inefficient. A wise social policy would not permit this state of affairs 
to exist. 

Salary schedules ought to be flexible enough to encourage the 
best teachers to remain in service, not so administered as to kill off 
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our most effective teachers. Greater security of tenure is necessary 
in the teaching profession if young people of ability are to be en- 
couraged to take up teaching as a career. More rigorous selection is 
absolutely necessary, and the North Carolina State Board of Educa- 
tion has taken another step in that direction. 





COLLEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS AND THE 
EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


“How are the North Carolina high schools, now reduced to a term 
of eight months, going to be able to complete the usual program of 
work which has been outlined for a term of nine months?” is a ques- 
tion that is giving high school principals considerable concern. Some- 
times the question comes in this form: “What are the colleges, uni- 
versities, and accrediting agencies going to do about the matter of 
continuing accredited relations with schools thus reduced?” One 
principal put the question thus: “Since it is impossible to do thor- 
oughly in eight months a given unit of subject matter content which 
even under favorable conditions cannot be done any too well in a term 
of nine or ten months, should we attempt to ‘cover’ the entire unit in 
eight months at the expense of thoroughness, or should we emphasize 
thoroughness and reduce the content to the amount that can be done 
well?” Still another: “What effect will the shortening of the term 
have on admission to college? What, if anything, can we safely tell 
our pupils the colleges will do about the matter ?” 

Without attempting to answer the several questions in categorical 
fashion or in complete detail, we offer the following observations. 
First, let it be said, that in the city schools particularly, there has been 
a definite lowering of standards which cannot be denied and which 
must be faced. Evidence of an objective character is accumulating 
that shows the quality of work in North Carolina high schools has 
suffered within the past two years. Moreover, there is evidence in 
abundance that shows the correlation between length of stay in school 
and pupil achievement to be positive. We may reasonably expect a 


further decline for the next two years. Larger classes, cheapened 
instruction, and a shortened term will inevitably take their toll. 
Studies conducted by the committee on college admissions of the 
North Carolina College Conference have shown that the size of the 


North Carolina high school has been a better criterion for judging a 
student’s ability to do satisfactory college work than have been the 
grades the pupil made while in high school. The larger schools have 
been the schools that have had the better teachers and the longer 
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terms. These facts, we are willing to admit, do not prove anything, 
but their implications are quite sufficient to be convincing. 

The word “thoroughness” as applied to pupil achievement has 
been sadly abused. It should not be overworked nor should the idea 
it represents be allowed to become a fetish. Sometimes it is best as 
our schools are now organized and administered for the individual 
pupil to go on to the next topic or unit before he has become 
“thorough” in the one under consideration. Without stopping to ask 
what is meant by “thoroughness” or explaining how so much precious 
time may be wasted by teachers and principals with whom the idea 
is an obsession, we will answer the questions of one principal by 
saying, Do not sacrifice thoroughness just in order to “cover” a speci- 
fied amount of content. Do well what you undertake. 

If your attention is on the quantitative requirements for college 
admission as stated in strict mathematical terms rather than the 
qualitative aspects of the education you are trying to administer, you 
might consider lengthening your class periods by a few minutes and 
increase also the amount of your assignments so as to satisfy the 
minimum requirements of the colleges of both the actual time in clock 
hours and the specified content. This, however, is a bit too mechan- 
ical. There is a far more vital educational question involved—one 
that is of far greater consequence than any quantitative detail of or- 
ganization or administration, important as many of those details are. 
The question is: How may I so organize and administer my school as 
to make it yield the greatest possible benefit to each and every pupil ? 

The actual working out of a more flexible and more intelligent 
articulation of secondary and higher education is a matter of funda- 
mental importance to our educational progress and well being. The 
solution of such a problem will require time. It is gratifying to note 
that the problem is being attacked on a nation-wide scale and that 
committees are already at work on a thorough-going revision of 
standards for accrediting schools with a view to placing greater 
emphasis on their qualitative aspects. In the meantime the colleges 
and the accrediting agencies will be obliged to yield a bit until the 
needed readjustments can be worked out and put into effect. It may 
well be that fundamental readjustments will be made not only in 
admission requirements but also in the first two years of college work. 
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WHAT STUDENTS LIKE IN TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


OPINIONS OF TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS CONCERNING THE 
QUALITIES DESIRABLE IN TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 
Avice Lucite TURNER 
East Carolina Teachers College, 

Greenville, N.C. 


ECENTLY, at the request of the supervisor, the two critics of 
R English at the high school of Greenville, N. C., asked the 
students of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades to spend about fif- 
teen minutes writing on “Qualities Desirable in Teachers of English.” 
In these three classes on that particular day, there were present. 
respectively, seventy-nine, eighty-four, and sixty-four students—a 
total of 227. The critics teach these grades half of the time; practice 
teachers from East Carolina Teachers College, the other half. The 
course in observation and practice teaching is a three months course. 
That means that, since they began having practice teachers in high 
school work, the ninth grade students have had four teachers of Eng- 
lish; the tenth grade, eight; and the eleventh, eleven. Certainly 
these students have had more than the usual opportunity to know 
teachers of high school English. In experience, the teachers range 
from none to fourteen years; in training, the range is from the be- 
ginning of senior work in college to the second quarter beyond the 
M.A. It seems that these opinions might have more interest and 
value than those of children whose experiences with teachers of Eng- 
lish have been less varied and numerous. 

No questions or subtopics were given; therefore, the organization 
of the papers is not uniform; the qualities mentioned sometimes over- 
lap; and a number of the comments are not exactly on the subject. 
The critic teachers and the supervisor foresaw these difficulties, but 
they believed that the students would write their opinions more 
freely and sincerely if no restrictions were made. 

As a further precaution for frank and independent judgment, 
those in charge asked the students not to sign their names and not to 
mention any names in their papers. 

Below in order of frequency are the qualities the ninth grade 
students consider desirable : 
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Impartiality 

Ability to control the class 

Clearness in making assignments, asking questions, etc 
Good spoken English 

Ability to make the subject matter appealing; originality in presentation. ... 
Willingness to give the students help outside of class 
Neatness and good taste in dress 

Reasonableness in demands 

Courtesy 

Good nature 

Knowledge of subject 

Patience 

Love of teaching 

Habit of making thorough preparation 

Coéperation with pupils 

Efficiency in routine work 

Good organization of subject matter 

Poise, dignity, and self-control 

Expressiveness in speaking and reading 

Ability to win the respect and admiration of students 
Good looks 

Common sense 

Pleasing personality 

Good posture 

Ability to write well 

Ability to overlook trifling offences 

Ability to adjust the rate of teaching to the needs of the students.......... 
Superior intelligence 

Ability to keep the classroom orderly and attractive 
Honesty 


The person who is interested in knowing what high school stu- 
dents need and want from their teachers will find the more or less 
irrelevant comments almost as enlightening as the direct statements 
about desirable qualities. 

Several of the suggestions made by the ninth grade students 
probably would not occur to those who are not in schools where 
practice teaching is done. One youngster writes that the practice 
teachers should not try to act as if they were real teachers. Another 
one thinks that practice teachers do not have a chance to see what 
they can do: 

I think the practice teachers under the other teachers do very well. They 
are always being watched and graded too. I think the other teachers should 
leave the room and give them a chance to do their best work. 

Only two mention ages, and they do not make definite statements 
as to the ages they prefer. One comment is, “They should be of 
moderate age,”’ and the other, “The teachers of English are usually 
young and not mad at you all the time.” 
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Two students insist on the supervised study period. In the 
Greenville High School, a third of the recitation hour is frequently 
used for study. 

It is interesting to notice how many of the children want the 
teacher to have control of the class and how emphatically some of 
them support their statements. One declares, “I like for a teacher 
to absolutely demand respect from all her pupils and make them know 
their places.” 

One child believes that most teachers show partiality. Can he be 
right? Perhaps he does not know just how much allowance should 
be made for individual differences. Certainly teachers are not sure. 

This comment, too, should make an English major pause: “Since 
English teachers are about the most important teachers in a school, 
they should have many good qualities about them.” 

From the eighty-four papers handed in by the tenth grade stu- 
dents, these qualities are listed according to frequency : 

Impartiality 

Neatness and good taste in dress 

Good nature 

Ability to make the subject matter appealing; originality in presentation.... 
Ability to control the class 

Knowledge of subject 

Clearness in making assignments, asking questions, 
Courtesy 

Sense of humor 

Good spoken English 

Willingness to give students help outside of class 
Poise, dignity, and self-control 

Ability to win respect and admiration of students 
Honesty 

Pleasant voice 


Habit of making thorough preparation 
Coéperation with students 

Patience 

Love of teaching 

General information 

Expressiveness in speaking and reading 
Pleasing personality 

Consistency between the teaching and the use of English 
Good organization of subject matter 
Travel 

Ability to overlook trifling offences .... 
Interest in extra-curricular activities 
Superior intelligence 

Efficiency in routine work 
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CN SD disci ccecadinccadisesdasenedtsausdvtncavesantecseseretece 2 
Re NS. Oi vatketehwedadessbeeeusdceaapeeh Daswedbaeeawnamete a: 1 
SE TE ONIN OE TUE ns scone ssdicceceicecacnwcnssarusdess l 
Se IED 0 66.045 Suk eecda ReSdeNeNeee eel skak a ehiwaneeeecanw bees 1 
Ability to adjust rate of teaching to pupils’ needs....................05. i 
Ability to keep the classroom orderly and attractive.................00005 1 
Or ee ee Ee OT Co eet Oe ere ee reer erent 1 


The tenth grade students supplement their statements about 
qualities with suggestions that might be worth something to practice 
teachers and to others. Here are a few examples: 

Some teachers don’t know how to teach these wisecracking boys and girls 
and get mad; instead they should laugh a little. 

An English teacher should do all she can to make the pupils overcome the 
use of slang. 

I like a teacher that will call down a girl for talking as well as a boy. 

I don’t like them to be too strict or too easy. 

Every teacher should be honest with the pupils and tell them their faults. 

If there is any kind of teacher I despise, it’s a narrow-minded sarcastic one. 
I’ve had one and that is enough. 

A teacher who cannot maintain order in the classroom is no teacher at all. 


Several students emphasize the importance of the study period, 
others warn the teachers not to use too much make-up or wear loud 
colors if they do not want their pupils to laugh at them. The use of 
the “Detention List,’ the habit of reading instead of talking in class, 
and the attempt to be clever and sarcastic are condemned. 

The high school seniors approve their qualities : 


SE el id hive Patched Rae Ene hdeRD ER ede oh WHER ERRKa RENE ee Ree wears 34 
ee Ger I ie iin chk bib 4b ks 0ds nnn cnseneRes eee eenaeewewces 34 
RNY. o.ti a rraies a aauics Ge enldeebaitioed kb atewaeds en ines aaaeinas anieehes 30 
en, en, “SD I a ae rena arkied he enba ek Caen Ra eN eS 23 
Sy Se Seer IES 0 Cs 6 io cnc ds arneensiudesennssavexestananese 21 
Ability to win the respect and admiration of students..................... 19 
Se GE NED aie ic edly ceesss wens kn beak sbsnchaewnbuwedenneneeeune 19 
SEOARey, TURTGGRE, BE COUPEE d6k. soc sd cccctceccccccncsacccesens 18 


Ability to make the subject matter appealing; originality in presentation.... 18 


rr EE. c. cok ch age bannd ob heuer asa eeneeniaaaeas 18 
SN CE UNE: 5. Goren cae Sa See Aaah eG Ant eee ne ncedecabenaes 18 
Clearness in making assignments, asking questions, etc.................... 17 
Or EOE oo io uni donesatacwckamas bene cdt euveinmce veces Veekon 17 
RII S Gecectourey s ba lees teal pee cere a eeals a age ae ane es 16 
PRED. ci.Gaanduck anak ud dean nul seen dadeea ees weed okak Gann ood oral wor 13 
Willingness to give the student help outside of class................000000- 13 
Ability to understand individual student ................cccccccccecscccs 12 
ee Re ir I SS en cc oun vaversins dceabaecekaneeusbn 12 
Oe ME ec idcc cach umencdeannnyhOGNes don Kpeceneeeseesneneeeeeae’ 11 
PL IID 455.5 64.25cy an cuaeeeaebean bead ebeeGenvedanwemeyeatns 9 
RE Oe SIE fi cca nn heateedcceckesds aldwasweeesudcnenedendaneecnsdel 7 
Teterent Se erttre-Currictiar QOUWIIES ..occcccccccccccccccccccesccccccceces 6 
ee Ger UE UY CRIED, hn vcnvcceciccccsccdueddesrsveceasen 5 
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Expressiveness in speaking and reading ...............cccccccccccecceecs d 
Ability to keep the classroom orderly and attractive...............ee0000: K 
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PURE OR GUCRTOOE: COTE GTBIIIONS: in ign o.oo nd ec ctrcricwasecvensesssecewa 2 
EE I 0 cin cdc a kn a wadlon pakke pid atl dad kek Oa area ees 2 
Ability to stimulate and guide class discussion.................000eeee eee 2 
Ability to correct tactfully students who make mistakes in spoken 

I, 6 hicin dc: dry urea GPR kbs wen we wares ow A ed we AR 1 
PE ROI SN ag os ner cdownu csmck aiae.koucumenedaamenen 1 
rere err Fe ee ee PE Te ener 1 
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Several students declare that teachers should be progressive : 
A teacher should be up-to-date. 
. modern in her ways of thinking. 

Be modern. 

Critics and supervisors are not the only ones who ever think of 
such bits of advice for practice teachers: 

Above all, in her observations she should analyze her future students and 
herself. 

Have the period divided into parts so that you will get in everything that 
was planned. 

Have some lee-way [sic] in assignments. 

Teachers should not be seen in places where they should not be or doing 
things they should not be doing. This especially refers to practice teachers. 

He should be friendly but aloof enough to demand respect and obedience 
(in reason) from the students. 

Some eleventh grade students have little patience with stupidity 
or ignorance in teachers: 

A blockhead teacher never was appreciated. 

Never make dumb answers. If you get in the habit, stop teaching. 

I think that an English teacher should be acquainted with the literature of 
all the different countries. 


A number think that an English teacher must be versatile and 
widely read in history, literary history, and the best of the new books 
on many subjects. 

And then—this to look forward to or to dread or both! 

In most places, people look up to an English teacher as being able to do 
almost anything. 

It is interesting to notice how the classes compare in the items 
mentioned. Efficiency in routine work was given by ten in the ninth 
grade ; by two in the tenth; and by none in the eleventh. Ability to 
write well, which was mentioned by two ninth grade students, was 
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not given by anyone in the tenth or eleventh grade. Qualities recom- 
mended by the tenth grade in addition to those listed by ninth grade 
students are a sense of humor, pleasant voice, general information, 
consistency between the teaching and the use of English, travel, extra- 
curricular activities, good health, impersonal and fair estimate of 
self, and good penmanship. All of these except travel, good health, 
and impersonal estimate of self are included in the list based on the 
opinions of seniors. The items added by the eleventh grade students 
are high ideals, ability to stimulate and guide class discussion, ability 
to correct tactfully students who make mistakes in spoken English, 
professional attitude, and energy. 

3elow the twenty-five qualities mentioned most often by the 227 
students are listed with frequencies: 
Impartiality 
Ability to control class 
Good taste in dress 
Courtesy 
Clearness in making assignments, asking questions, giving directions, etc... 
Ability to make the subject matter appealing ; originality 
Good nature 
Good spoken English 
Knowledge of subject 
Willingness to help students outside of class.............0-0ec0eeee 58 
Poise, dignity, and self-control 52 
Reasonableness in demands 52 
eg RI ne Free ee 42 
Coéperation with students 
Honesty 
Sense of humor 
Patience 
Love of teaching 
Habit of making thorough Preperation «0.66 cccccccccccccscasccesccsucce 
Pleasant voice 
PAG COREE UE GE CUOTEE TURTUTIOD 65 ok 6c coi icc ccciersivcccnccdedsscuces 20 
Good looks 
Good organization of subject matter 
Expressiveness in speaking and reading 
Pleasing personality 

This bit of investigation of the opinions of high school students 
about the qualities that make superior teachers of English has 
strengthened at least one person’s faith in the sound judgment of 
young people. To her, their ideas seem valuable enough to pass on to 
the junior and senior English majors at East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege and perhaps to pass on to others. Not infrequently a high school 
boy or girl can make a teacher feel that “A Daniel has come to the 
judgment.” 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ITALY 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 
Premier of Italy 


[The following account of the schools of Italy is reproduced from “My 
Autobiography” (pages 282-290) by Benito Mussolini by special permission of 
the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Earlier in the volume (page 201) 
Premier Mussolini has briefly characterized in the following words the educa- 
tional system of his country at the time the Fascist regime came into power. 
“The Italian school system, in its complex function, university, middle and 
lower schools, had turned its energies into purely abstract, theoretical functions ; 
it had withdrawn more and more from a real world, a modern world, and from 
the fundamental problems of mental life; it had become inert as 2 guide to 
civil duties. Schools and pulpits should always show the way to ascending 
peoples.” THe Hicu ScuHoot JourNAL acknowledges with appreciation the 
publishers’ gracious permission to reprint this account.—Enitor. } 


NE of the reforms which I have promoted and have closely fol- 
6) lowed in all its successive developments is the reorganization 
of the schools. This has been called the Gentile Reform, after the 
name of the Prime Minister of Public Instruction, whom I appointed 
immediately following the March on Rome. The gravity and impor- 
tance of school problems cannot escape the attention of any modern 
statesman mindful of the destiny of his people. The school must be 
considered in all its complete expression. Public schools, Inter- 
mediate schools, University institutions, all exercise a profound in- 


fluence on the trend—both moral and economic—of the life of any 
nation. From the beginning these have been ever in my mind. Per- 


haps my early experience as a school teacher increased an unvarying 
interest in youth and its development. In Italy there were traditions 
of higher culture, but the public schools had become degraded because 
of lack of means and, above all, because of lack of spiritual vision. 

Although the percentage of illiteracy tended to diminish and even 
to disappear in certain regions, particularly in the Piedmont, the 
citizens nevertheless were not getting from the school world those 
broad educational foundations—physical, intellectual and moral— 
that are possible and humane. The intermediate schools were too 
crowded because everybody was admitted, even those without merit, 
through endless sessions of examinations which were often reduced 
to a spiritless formality. We lacked intelligent gystems of selection 
and vocational and educational valuation of individuals. The mill 
ground on and on, turning out stock patterns of human beings who 
ended for the most part by taking tasks in bureaucracy. They lowered 
the function of the public service by dead and not living personnel. 
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Universities created other puppets in the so-called “free arts,” such 
as law and medicine. 

It was time that the delicate machinery which was of such con- 
sequence in the spiritual life of the nation be renewed in a precise, 
definite, organic form. We had to crowd out from the intermediate 
schools the negative and supercilious elements. We were determined 
to infuse into the public schools those broad humanistic currents in 
which our history and our traditions are so rich. Finally it was in- 
dispensable to impose a new discipline in education—a discipline to 
which every one must submit, the teachers themselves first of all! 

To be sure, teachers draw a very modest wage in Italy, and this is 
a problem that I am resolved to face and solve as soon as the condi- 
tion of the budget will allow. Nevertheless, I cannot permit a 
limited, pinchpenny treatment of education. The niggardly policy is 
of old and typically Liberal and Democratic origin. It furnished 
teachers with a good pretext for performing their duties indifferently 
and for abandoning themselves to subversive thought, even against 
the state itself. This condition reached its climax in the humiliating 
fact that many teachers deserted their posts. We had had clamorous 
examples of such a tendency, not only in the elementary schools, but 
also in some of the universities. 

Fascism put a stop to all this by making discipline supreme, dis- 
cipline both for the high and for the low, particularly for those who 
had the high duty of teaching order and discipline and of maintaining 
the highest concepts of human service in the various schools of the 
regime. 

We had an old school law which took its name from Minister 
Casati, a law that had been enacted in 1859 and had remained the 
fundamental law even after the successive retouching of Ministers 
Coppino, Daneo, and Credaro. We had to renew and refashion it, 
through the ardent will of our Party ; we had to give it a broad didactic 
and moral vision; we had to infuse into it a spirit of vital rebirth 
which would appeal to the new Italy. Great ideas and great revolu- 
tions always create the right hour for the solution of many problems. 
The school problem, which had dragged on for many decades, has 
finally found its solution in the Gentile Reform. This is not the place 
to explain the reform in detail. I want to indicate, however, those 
fundamental principles which I myself discussed and settled in a few 
compact discussions with the Ministers of Public Instruction. They 
can be summarized by the following points: 

1. The state provides schooling only for those who deserve it because of 


their merits and leaves to other initiatives students who are not entitled to a 
place in the state’s schools. 
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This throws on the scrap heap the democratic concept which considered a 
state school as an institution for everyone—a basket into which treasure and 
waste were piled together. The middle class had regarded the school as at its 
service and therefore did not respect it. They demanded only the greatest pos- 
sible indulgence in order to achieve as quickly as they could their purely 
utilitarian arms, such as a degree or a perfunctory passing to promotions. 

2. The students of the state schools and of the independent schools find 
themselves under equal conditions when taking the state examinations, before 
committees appointed by the government. 

Thus is encouraged the regime of independent schools analogous to those of 
England. This regime is advantageous for the Catholics, owners of many 
schools, but displeases the anticlericals of the old styles. It allows me a free 
development of scholastic initiative outside of the conventional lines. 

3. The state watches over the independent schools and promotes a rivalry 
between independent and state schools which raises the cultural level and the 
general atmosphere of all schools. 

The state does not see its jurisdiction because of the independent schools; 
on the contrary, it extends it watchfulness over all schools. 

4. Admission to the intermediate schools is now possible only through 
examinations. The schools are directed toward a broad humanistic culture, but 
with a standard of scholarship which has eliminated forever the disorder and 
easy-going ways of the old democratic schools. By means of these and other 
reforms the elementary school comes to have two distinct but codrdinated pur- 
poses. One is that of preparation for the intermediate schools, and the other 
is a high type of broad popular education complete in itself. 

The intermediate schools were broadened by means of the following insti- 
tutions. 

(a) Complementary schools. The abolished technical school, complete in 

itself, was revived along new lines. 

(b) Technical institutes of higher specialization. 

(c) Scientific Lyceum, still higher, taking the place of the abolished “Mod- 
ern Lyceum and of the Physico-Mathematical departments of the 
Technical Institute, and preparing the students for the scientific 
branches of the University. 

(d) Teachers’ Institute, a purely humanistic and philosophical school taking 
the place of the abolished complementary and normal schools. 

(e) Women’s Lyceum, a general culture school, complete in itself. 

(f) Classical Lyceum, unchanged in its essential lines, but augmented by 
the humanistic character of the studies, to the task of preparing for 
most university branches has been assigned. To enter the universities, 
entrance examinations have been instituted. The final examinations of 
the intermediate schools, of the Classical and Scientific Lyceum, have 
been termed Maturity Examinations; all the curricular have been re- 
newed, fitting them for a more modern culture. Latin has been re- 
stored in all schools except in the Complementary and Religious De- 
partments of the elementary and intermediate schools. For all these 
different types of institutions, one essential rule has been put into 

practice, that is, every school must be a unit organism with a set num- 
ber of classes and students; the candidates may enter through a 
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graduated classification, based on the examinations, those who are not 
admitted must go to independent schools. 


The application of this reform, which overthrew the old interests, 


the old ideas and especially the utilitarian spirit of the population, 


aroused an unavoidable spirit of ill-feeling. It was used by the 
opposition press, especially by the Cornere della Sera, for controver- 
sial purposes ; but the reform has been put through with energy under 
my direction and has marked the beginning of a real rebirth of the 
Italian schools and of the Italian culture. 

The reform of the universities has been coordinated with the re- 
forms in the primary and intermediate schools. Its purpose is to 
divide the university students into different organic institutions, with- 
out useless overlapping. The rule of state examinations is imposed 
also for the universities, to which both the students of the state and 
independent schools can be admitted. The Institute of “Libera 
Docenza,”’ authorities independently attached to certain faculties of 
the universities, has also been reformed, appointment no longer being 
made by the individual departments but by central committees in 
Rome. 

On the occasion of a visit by the delegations of the Fascist univer- 
sity groups, I had the opportunity of declaring that the Gentile Re- 
form “is the most revolutionary of all the reforms which we have 
voted on, because it has completely transformed a state of affairs 
which had lasted since 1859. 

[ was the son of a school-mistress. I myself was taught in the 
elementary and secondary schools. I knew, therefore, the school 
problem. Because of that, I had wanted to bring it to a concrete 
conclusion. The Italian school again will take its deserved place in 
the world. From our university chairs, true scientists and poets will 
again illuminate Italian thought, while the secondary schools will 
provide technical and executive elements from our population, and the 
public schools will create a background of civic education and col- 
lective virtue in the masses. 

I have willed that, in collaboration with the universities, depart- 
ment of Fascist economics, of corporative law, and a whole series of 
fruitful institutes of Fascist culture should be created. Thus a 
purely scholastic and academic world is being permeated by Fascism, 
which is creating a new culture through the fervid and complex 
activity of real, of theoretical and of spiritual experiences. 

But, even closer to my heart than the Institutes of Fascist univer- 
sities is a new institution which has all the original marks of the 
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Fascist revolution. It is the National Organization of Balilla. Under 
the name of a legendary little Genoese hero the new generation of 
children and of youth was organized. These no longer depend, as in 
the past, upon various playground associations, scattered political 
schools and accessory institutions, but are trained through rigid but 
gay discipline in gymnastic exercises and in the general rules of a 
well ordered national life. They are accustomed to obedience and 
they are made to see a sure vision of the future. 

To show the importance that educational revival has in my mind, 
I myself gave a lecture at the University of Perugia. It has been 
pronounced by scholars as a broadening of the world’s concept of its 
duty to youth. 

Finally, to pay a tribute to culture and to high culture, and to 
everyone who, in the field of science, art, and letters, has been held 
high the name of Italy, I have created an Italian Academy, with a 
membership of immortals. 





HEALTH ASPECTS OF THE READING 
PROGRAM* 


Juanita McDouGa.p 
State Department of Public Instruction 


ONSTANT contact with classroom situations throughout the 
C State, which it is the privilege of the writer to enjoy, has 
brought conviction that attention should be directed again and again 
to certain simple trouble-preventive beginnings which can and should 
be made by all teachers of reading and study. At first blush, the sug- 
gestions will appear obvious—and they are! All are parts of the 
normal school curricula, but how far they are from being realized in 
the field can be guessed only by those who are “‘observation-wise.”’ 
Being confronted almost daily with classrooms having window shades. 
either too low or too high for best lighting, dark paint where light 
would be better, pupils having defective vision or hearing in rear 
seats, non-participation of speech defectives, children needing spec- 
tacles without them, poor oral reading performance (both teacher and 
pupil), extremes in the individual accomplishment such as book read- 
ing records varying from a hundred or more books to zero in the 

* The reader is referred to another exceedingly worth while article by Miss McDougald, 
‘Reading and Mental Health,” which appeared in our October issue. It was the author's 
intention to have that article follow this one in the order of publication. We regret the 


oversight which was responsible for a reversal of the order in which she desired to have 
the two articles appear.—EpiTor. 
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same grade, “reading corners” and recitation groups in the darkest 
parts of the room, desks and chairs too high for the children—being 
confronted with these almost invariably remediable conditions, we are 
brought to say something about it in print hoping that it will serve to 
strengthen in a general way the customary personal conference. We 
are encouraged to do this by the large number of teachers who have 
effected in similar situations more correct lighting, beautiful interiors, 
properly adjusted seating, and numerous other factors contributing 
to a good reading program. 

In considering child health we have become accustomed to think 
of it—and rightly so—in four interrelated phases—the physical, 
mental, the emotional, and social,—reflecting themselves concurrently 
in what the child does, what he tries to do, how he feels, what he 
thinks,—how he grows or adjusts to the length and breadth of life’s 
activities. It is evident, then, that the school health program should 
contribute to reading efficiency and that reading activities should in 
turn contribute to the healthy personality. A simple principle for 
evaluating reading activities has been given by Doctor Laura Zirbes 
in this statement: “Only as reading contributes to the development 
of personality, to the broadening of interests, the enrichment of 
mental contacts, and the eagerness for enriching experiences, only as 
it avoids the extremes of undue or precocious absorption in books 
and the limitations of narrow tastes can it meet the challenge of 
modern education.” Because the quality of daily reading achieve- 
ment made by any pupil has a direct bearing on the general outcomes 
mentioned by Doctor Zirbes, and because physical conditions help 
determine to a large degree the quality of reading achievement, this 
discussion first directs attention to definite physical factors influenc- 
ing reading attainments. 





READING AND PuysicAL HEALTH 
I. Seeing. 

The eye is the high road to the brain where the symbols of reading 
are interpreted. Word recognition is dependent upon its proper 
functioning. Good eye habits of visual activity have been stressed 
for reading effectiveness. Physical examination records for children 
in the elementary school of this State show (1) that about one fifth 
of the group examined have defective eyesight and that (2) the per- 
centage of defects increases in proportion to the length of time the 
child is in school. Four practical steps must be taken with regard to 
this condition. First, since the type of examination now administered 
does not include eye habits or other defects than that of actual vision, 
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for problem cases we must expect to find some solution, often, in a 
more detailed eye examination. Second, those who cannot profit by 
such remedial measures as are available in public schools must be 
segregated or sent to an institution. Third, the vision of the four- 
fifths who are normal-visioned must be protected. Fourth, the por- 
tion of the one-fifth who may profit by remedial measures must be 
discovered and served in the classes where they are now enrolled. 

Regarding the first and second points, teachers have long ap- 
preciated the importance of good eye hygiene but they have not gen- 
erally understood common defects of vision, how to treat them, and 
how to prevent them in those having normal vision. Visual defects 
are readily classed into three groups: (1) refractive errors which 
may be corrected by wearing glasses or proper care, (2) serious 
errors which cannot be corrected by wearing glasses, and (3) those 
which have to be met by using the fingers for reading. The last two 
classes must be assigned to special teachers and eye specialists. 
Present budget provisions in this state have not provided for sight 
conservation classes. The severely handicapped may enroll in the 
state institution maintained at Raleigh, but for a certain number 
educational salvation depends upon the initiative and resourcefulness. 
of the teacher and voluntary lay service to meet these needs. 

The regular classroom teacher should and must direct her atten- 
tion to the conservation of eyesight among the normal-visioned, which 
constitutes four fifths of her enrollment as a rule. This is the case 
not only because of the child’s need of good eyesight in becoming 
educated but for later use in vocational efficiency. The truth of this 
statement is apparent in its fullest force only when we contemplate 
the difference in the living of pioneer days and that of the twentieth 
century. Then our forefathers and foremothers rose with the dawn 
at three or four o’clock in the morning. They went about their tasks 
of hunting, fishing, plowing, cooking, weaving and other field and 
housework from daylight until dark. Reading in those days might 
indeed have been a “fad” or a “frill” since it was enjoyed only by a 
select few. Now you and I spend our time indoor, often for hours 
far into the night; looking by aid of artificial light at funny little sym- 
bols called printed words or “figures.” Naturally, there are, for 
some, unfavorable results from this adjustment. Reasonable use of 
the eyes, the proper use of natural and artificial lighting, and com- 
pliance with the hygienic laws governing eyes is all that is necessary 
for the average person. He is confronted with two simple questions: 
(1) How much can my eyes stand? (2) How can I protect my eyes. 
from defects? 
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Helping each child to understand how to protect his vision is the 
teacher’s obligation. Basic to this understanding is a knowledge of 
the structure of the eye, its manner of functioning, and proper eye 
hygiene. Briefly, the eye is an outgrowth of the brain which evolves 
through a series of complicated embryonic changes into a compart- 
mental organ having cornea, aqueous fluid, lens, vitreous fluids and the 
retina. The retina is a sensitive plate directly connected by the optic 
nerve with the brain. 

“Parallel rays of light pass through the cornea or window of the 
eye, through the aqueous fluid, through the lens, then through the 
vitreous, against the retina which is like the plate of a camera. If the 
eye is normal, and in a state of rest, parallel rays of light coming 
from a distance will be bent in passing through the various refractive 
media enumerated above, until they are focused at a point of most 
acute vision in the retinal coat—the fovea centralis.”” At the same 
time, the retina is giving indistinct peripheral vision. The light rays 
are conducted from the retina through the optic nerve directly to the 
brain visual centers where they are translated into impressions of 
things seen. In this way we secure a large part of our knowledge. 

In people having normal vision, the action described above takes 
place without effort. This is true because the eyeball and its contents 
are the proper size, length, and density. Such a person then would 
have an organically sound eye said to be emmetropic. But all people 
are not so fortunate ! 

Farsightedness—lIn fact, people are generally born with eyeballs 
too short. This causes light rays to focus beyond the retina making 
a blurred impression called “farsightedness” ; so the ciliary body acts 
to convex the lens. This may cause fatigue if engaged in for too long 
a time. It is important that mothers and teachers realize that most 
infants and young children up to seven years have short eyeballs, and 
that as the child develops the eyeball grows longer, and focuses more 
and more accurately upon the fovea until normal vision is reached. 
These facts make continued work on the same type of thing and 
night study for young children more or less hazardous activities. 

Nearsightedness.—lf the eyeball continues to lengthen, the light 
rays focus in front of the retina and again a blurred vision results. 
If the muscles of accommodation could flatten the lens more, con- 
vergence of the rays would become less. This is not possible, so the 
condition is a serious one, especially if it is a growing one, since the 
lengthening eyeball may tear the retinal coat from the choroid (feed- 
ing coat) causing “blind areas.” Long detailed work, such as reading 
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and night study for young children, is of doubtful value. The coor- 
dinations developed are often arrived upon prematurely and remain a 
source of nervous fatigue throughout life. This defect is due to un- 
equal curvature of the cornea, which prevents proper focus. Such a 
condition also causes nervousness and will, like other defects, most 
often result in a dislike of reading. 

Cross Eyes, (Strabismus).—The external and ciliary muscles 
regulate curvature of the lens to assist in proper focus of light rays. 
If there is an unequal pull on the part of external muscles, the images 
on the retina overlap and blurred vision results. Only one eye gets 


a clear image so the other eye work is suppressed. Due to non-use it 


may cease to function. As soon as the condition of crossed eyes is 
noted the child should be taken to an ophthalmologist for examina- 
tion. The younger the child, the more favorable are the results 
ordinarily. 


Tue Use or Books, LIGHTING, ETC., TO PROTECT VISION 
The teacher must: 


(1) See that books used by children meet the following eye hygiene require- 

ments : 

Dull finish, a buff color. 

Not less than 10 pt. type; 24 pt. preferable, five-inch lines. 

Good spacing, good leading. 
(The teacher may feel that she has little control over this factor. She is 
practically free to help children in selection of all books except the basal 
texts. She can be most helpful to parents by suggesting books which 
meet the requirements. ) 
Write sufficiently large on blackboard, using good spacing between lines 
and words. 
Demonstrate in her own habits and require proper use of books—slanting 
angle instead of straight, at least four inches from eyes. 
Lead children to observe accurately the first time they look at things. 
(This, for example, applies to introduction of new words, “family 
groups,” picture-study, relational words as on, in). 
Arrange the program of work so that periods requiring prolonged use 
of the eyes alternate or are broken up by periods of less intense use of 
eyes. 
Arrange for activities requiring a minimum of eye-strain on dark days; 
e.g., oral language, instead of written. (Teachers should refrain from 
holding the reading group in the darkest corner of the room with backs 
to the light, thus throwing shadow of entire body or head on the book.) 
Provide as restful and beautiful an interior as possible. 
Know the degree of vision of each child and teach him to safeguard and 
conserve the vision he has. (Learn how to interpret symbols 20/20-20/40, 
etc. 
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) See that children fitted with glasses wear them and know how to care 
for them. 


(10) See that children having myopic eyes do not increase defects by working 


too close to work as they tend to do. 

) See that the “bookworm” child gets out of doors and takes interest in 
suitable games and sports. 

) Know these signs of possible visual defects and see that proper tests and 
examinations are given by competent specialists and general physicians : 
(a) Teary eyes 
(b) Screwing up face 
(c) Easily fatigued eyes 
(d) Great nervousness 
(e) Holding book too close 
(f) Holding book too far 
(g) Red eyes or eyelids 
(h) Holding head one-sided 
(i) Inability to read long without discomfort 
(j) Blurring of vision, confusing the words, loss of place in reading 
(k) Discharge from eyes 
(1) Variation in the size of pupils of eyes in the same light 


(13) Pay attention to proper lighting. 


(a) Light walls assist in lighting; brown absorbs light. (A third-grade 
teacher in Alamance County improved dispositions and actual read- 
ing attainments by changing color of walls from brown to light 
green.) 

(b) Use both artificial and natural lighting. 

(c) Avoid reading in sunlight and “spotty” light. (An unequal light 
causes fatigue and too much light is injurious to eye nerves. Many 
teachers have solved lighting problems by thumb-tacking ordinary 
wrapping paper to window sashes. ) 

(d) Place desks so that they face a little away from the window, letting 

light come from over the left shoulder on the object, not the eye. 

Thoughtless teachers will unconsciously move about room to avoid 

light glare for themselves. Think what happens when children face 

the teacher who stands in the light. 

Study how to secure best lighting effects by adjusting curtain and 


o 


shades at all hours of the day, and teach pupils at proper develop- 
mental levels to assume responsibility for this routine protective 
measure. 


The child to protect his eves must 


(1) Seat himself with light coming over the left shoulder. 


(2 


(3 


) Tell the teacher when he does not see well the things written on the 
board and when the eyes are tired. 
) Move seat quietly so as to get the best possible lighting. 


(4) Refrain from teasing those who wear glasses. 
(5) Answer correctly these and similar questions about the need for con- 


serving vision: 
Would reading fine print in papers, magazines or books be helpful or 
harmful for you? 
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Where would you sit in the classroom to conserve your vision? 

How can you rest your eyes? 

How should we care for glasses? 

What signs can we observe to tell whether or not one has read too late 
at night? In poor light?1 


Il. Speaking. 


Speech defects may interfere with reading achievement. The 
child who cannot “talk” is a reading problem. His handicap may be 
physical or social in origin. Every one is familiar with such speaking 
problems as the stuttering child, the lisping child, the poor enunciator, 
and the “sing-song” reader. These defects may be due to a number 
of causes, such as poor coordination of the vocal cords, thick tongue, 
poorly shaped arches, malformed teeth, immobile lips, defective hear- 
ing, mental subnormality, improper instruction in reading, or limited 
contacts with people and things. The teacher must discover causes 
for defects and proceed to serve the individual child with the appro- 
priate treatment. For example, pronunciation is dependent in a large 
degree on ability to enunciate clearly. Full directions for remedial 
work for the child poor in enunciation may be found in Pamphlet 
No. 22 on the subject of the speech defective child available from the 
Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Some children cannot talk because they have nothing to say about 
nothing. Talk presupposes a vocabulary. A vocabulary presupposes 
naming things, acts, feelings, as they are experienced through seeing, 
acting, touching, handling, etc. An example of this is supplied by the 
customary birthday party held in the first grade, preceding the use of 
the Newson primer. The children play together with Ted’s toys, in 
Ted’s games, with Ted’s family,—sing the same songs, say the same 
greetings,—live the story, talk the words of the story, then read the 
story. In this way the mastery of the symbols (pictures, paragraphs, 
sentences, phrases, and words) of experience becomes simplified into 
a visual mastery,—the feeling, acting, hearing and saying problems 
having been largely mastered in their previous activities, guaranteeing 
a certain amount of physical facility in reproducing thought. 

The principles of the above illustration are applicable in a sense 
to the choice and direction of reading activities throughout the 
grades. Recently a teacher of the sixth grade was observed in helping 
a group with getting the thought in a selection about the invention of 
the steam engine. Two other sixth grade classes were observed in a 
selection on the invention of the dynamo. Both of these pieces of 


1 Detailed program of eye hygiene may be secured from the National Society for the 
prevention of Blindness, New York City, and the Better Vision Institute, New York City. 
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machinery are essential parts of this modern scientific world and are 
to be found in practically every community. In no case did the 
teacher know the nature of the machinery under discussion; in one 
class no child had seen a dynamo; in no class could anyone explain 
the nature of the engine or dynamo before or after reading. In all 
classes a previous planned experience would have made the reading 
material more meaningful. In all classes subsequently planned visits 
to the machines would have answered questions which normally 
should have been raised. A class period during school hours devoted 
to a visit to a nearby sawmill in one instance, to the dynamo on the 
schoolyard in another, or to the power plant on the hill a hundred 
yards above the third school would have proven of inestimable value 
but only if the visits were carefully planned as to definite points to be 


observed. 


Ill. Hearing. 

Good enunciation is dependent upon accurate hearing. The hard 
of hearing child will likely be defective in speech and slower to get 
meanings. The teacher may remedy minor defects by front row seat- 
ing. For more pronounced cases, lip reading is helpful.2 The sug- 
gestions made for correcting speaking defects from the experimental 
angle are equally applicable to the hard of hearing child. 


IV. Air and Temperature. 


Even the most interesting activity will lag and fall short of pos- 


sible efficiency in an overheated atmosphere charged with body odors 
of many different individuals. Air should circulate freely. This 
means an opening for air to come in and one for its exit. Pupils 
should assume responsibility for keeping the temperature around 
60°-70° and for providing moving air. 


2 Detailed suggestions may be secured from the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, Inc., 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Science Column | 
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DIAGNOSIS AND INDIVIDUAL HELP 

-_ 1AT the beginning of the vear is always a time of special over- 

load to the teacher no one with classroom experience will need 
to be reminded. Organization details, new associations, the over- 
coming of the inertia in an institution that has been shut down for 
several months—these in themselves constitute a large order of work. 
Yet this is also the time when some of the most important and skilful 
teaching must be done, in which every bit of knowledge of technique 
of handling young people must be drawn upon. For to a large extent 
teacher and pupils are new to each other; proper discipline must be 
established, routine practices set up, and the foundations for the study 
of subjects new to these groups of pupils must be laid. Interest must 
be aroused from the start in spite of the fact that very often the first 
steps in “breaking into” a new field of effort seem like drudgery 
compared with the type of work taken up in later months. 

From the instructional standpoint there is probably no more crit- 
ical period in the whole year, for it is at this time that pupils, indi- 
vidually, must be set upon right paths. They come to us in relative 
darkness ; we must give them light. We as teachers, unless we have 


worked with them before, are totally unacquainted with their interests 


and capacities ; they, in turn, even if they know us in a general way 


outside of the classroom, have little or no knowledge of the kind of 
responses we are going to require of them. For the desired outcomes 
differ for every subject, and even within the subject itself there is 
ground for varying points of view and varying emphasis according 
to who directs the work. 

One of the most important among the numerous “conflicting prin- 
ciples” of teaching is that although we must of necessity deal with 
young people en masse we should never lose sight of the fact that 
each is an individual, differing from all the rest, and that case study 
and treatment is indispensable. Just as a physician, in dealing with a 
large number of patients smitten with the same disease, charts in each 
separate case the progress of the infection and the different ways in 


(Continued on page 285) 
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| The English Column 


Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 








SOME SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING SPEECH (Continued) 


N THE OCTOBER Column I discussed in a very elementary 

manner the ways in which the sounds of our speech are made and 
gave in tabular form a classification of those sounds. It might be 
well for the reader, if he needs to read the following article at all, to 
have that classification before him as I take up certain common speech 
faults and suggest ways of correcting them. 

Most teachers of English will have little time for the full drills 
given in the books on speech improvement, but will find it necessary 
to limit their work to the correction of the more glaring speech faults 
of their pupils. In doing this their first duty will be to train their 
pupils to listen, for probably most persons who pronounce sounds 
differently from other people do not realize the difference. But in 
many cases listening followed by imitation will not be enough. The 
teacher must show the pupil how to make the correct sound. One 
common type of speech fault is the substitution of one consonant 
sound for another. Let us consider first the substitution of the 
voiceless consonants p, t, k, etc. for the corresponding voiced con- 
sonants b, d, g, etc. The prevalence of errors of this type varies 
greatly in different parts of the country. Some of these errors rarely 
occur except in the speech of foreigners; others occur frequently in 
the speech of native Americans. The substitution of p for b or b 
for p is characteristic of the speech of Germans, as in the case of the 
German doctor in Pinero’s The Schoolmistress, who prescribed bills 
for his patients and complained because they did not pay their pills. 
Most substitutions of ¢ for d are likely to be found among the same 
people. Such pronunciations are very common among the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans in certain counties in central and southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. Occasionally I hear them in North Carolina. More com- 
mon among persons of American parentage is the use of the breathed 
th (as in thin) for the voiced th (as in with). I hear this fault even 
in the speech of college graduates. A still more common error, which 
occurs in all parts of the country, is the substitution of the voiced w 
for the breathed wh. 
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Faults of this general class are not hard to correct. The teacher 
should make clear and illustrate the difference between the two kinds 
of sounds, as explained in last month’s Column, and give pupils as 
much practice in making them as they need. Most children will learn 
to make the sounds correctly by imitation. If pupils say wat, wen, 
wy for what, when, why, and have difficulty in making the correct 
sound, they should be told to begin by rounding the lips and blowing 
breath through the opening as if they were blowing out a candle. It 
may help pupils to tell them that in wh the h precedes the w (though 
phoneticians may object to the statement) and that wh should be 
spelled hw as it was in Anglo-Saxon. 

Of other substitutions of one consonant for another, that of d for 
th (dis, dat for this, that) needs special consideration. This error 
occurs very frequently in the speech of negroes and some whites in 
the South and in that of foreigners and the people living in certain 
sections of large cities in the North. Some foreigners have great 
difficulty in making the sound of th. They need to be shown that it is 
a continuous sound made by placing the tip of the tongue between the 
teeth and letting the breath or voice escape around it. 

The substitution of » for ng is very common in many sections. 
This error is ordinarily described as dropping one’s g’s, but as a 
matter of fact there is no g in ng in most of our words. The sound 
of ng is not a double, but a single continuous sound. The substitu- 
tion of for this sound, as in goin, comin, strenth, is due, I think, not 
to the inability of the speaker to make the sound, but to carelessness 
or laziness or local custom. That this is true seems to be shown by 
the fact that no one ever says sin for sing or san for sang. All that 
is needed in the correction of this fault is a little drill and constant 
insistence on the use of the right sound until it becomes habitual. 
To many foreign pupils, on the other hand, the sound of ng seems to 
offer real difficulty. They pronounce singer like finger; that is, they 
add g to the sound. The teacher needs to show them that ng in sing 
is a single sound made by holding the back of the tongue against the 
soft palate and thereby sending the tone through the nose. The error 
is made by withdrawing the tongue from the soft palate before the 
sound is finished. The teacher should drill the pupil in keeping the 
position of tongue and palate unchanged until the sound ceases. 

Oddly enough, many foreigners who add the sound of g to ng in 
such words as singer and among omit the sound of g where they 
should give it, in the word English, pronouncing the second syllable 
lish instead of glish. The same error is made also by many native 
Americans. With them, I am inclined to think, the mispronunciation 
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is due more to lazy, indistinct enunciation than to ignorance. Another 
instance of the lack of clear-cut enunciation is very evident in the 
pronunciation of such words as winter and handle frequently heard 
in North Carolina. The ¢ and the d are almost if not entirely elim- 
inated. The way to cure speech habits like this is to insist on crisp, 
even exaggerated distinctness of articulation until the pupil becomes 
accustomed to making his consonants clearly audible. 

In order to understand just how different vowel sounds are made 
one should consult the table of vowels given in the International Dic- 
tionary or in one of the books mentioned in the October Column. In 
a word, the differences in vowel sounds are produced by the dif- 


ferences in the shape and size of the aperture through which the 
sound passes. These variations are due largely to the lowering or 
raising of the lower jaw and to the position of the tongue in the 
mouth—whether it is high or low and whether the front, middle, or 
back part of it is raised or lowered. Variations from normal speech 


in the use of vowels consist of substituting one vowel for another or 
of omitting an essential part of a composite vowel sound or of insert- 
ing a vowel element where it does not belong. 

I have space to consider only a few of these faults. In Virginia 
and the Carolinas a good many people substitute the sound of short i 
for that of short e in such words as many, any, enemy, adventure, pro- 
nouncing these words minny, inny, inemy, advinture. When pupils 
do not detect the difference, as they frequently do not, they should be 
told to lower the jaw a little and, of course, the tongue with it, 
thereby making a little opener passageway for the sound. 

Some of our greatest difficulties in correcting speech faults are 
due to the failure of pupils to realize that many vowel sounds which 
they think of as single sounds are composed of at least two sounds. 
Take long 7 for instance. If you pronounce it very slowly and listen 
to the sound you are making, you will realize that you have spoken 
two sounds, (1) the sound of Italian a, as in calm, and (2) the sound 
of short i, as in jit. Many people in the South, especially negroes, 
omit the second element altogether and pronounce / as if it were Ah. 
The method of correcting the fault is obvious. 

The sound of ow in south, if properly pronounced, consists of 
Italian a and short oo (as in foot). In some sections of the South 
(in Virginia much more than in North Carolina) the @ is flattened 
into a short a and we have saooth, daoon. Insistence on a full ah at 
the beginning ought to cure the fault. Almost the opposite fault 
occurs frequently. Today a student spoke a word that sounded to 
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me like wyers. After some questioning I found that the girl meant 
wears. I often hear styers for stairs. In these cases the speaker uses 
long i (4 + 1) instead of 4 as in care. 

One other vowel combination, oi, is mispronounced in several 
ways: as er in erl or ui in wil for oil in sections of New York City, or 
as long i in spile for spoil in the mountains and down on the coast of 
North Carolina and in various other sections of the Union. The 
error results from the speaker’s failure to get a good broad aw sound 
at the beginning and to follow it up by the sound of short 7. 








The Latin Column 


Conducted by VANCouRTLANDT ELLIOTT 








GWYNN AT YALE* 
R. J. MINOR GWYNN, who has for several years conducted 
this column, is on a year’s leave of absence from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and the Chapel Hill High School to study on a 
Fellowship at Yale University. 


NortH CAROLINA AND THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


Tue University of North Carolina has this year an unusually prom- 
inent part in the work of the Classical Association of the Middlewest 
and South. Dr. G. A. Harrer, Professor of Latin, was chosen Pres- 
ident of the Association at its annual meeting in Richmond last 
spring. The election of Dr. Harrer to this high honor is not only a 
tribute to the fine scholarship and teaching power of the man, but 
also an acknowledgment of the splendid service he rendered as a 
member of the Association’s executive committee during the years 
1928-1932. The Latin Department of the University has long been 
active in the Classical Association, especially through Professor 
George Howe who since 1920 has served as one of the editors of the 


* During Professor Gwynn’s leave of absence the Latin Column will be conducted by 
Dr. VanCourtlandt Elliott, Instructor in Latin in the University of North Carolina. We 
hope the teachers of Latin will give Dr. Elliott the same hearty support they have given 
Professor Gwynn. We welcome Dr. Elliott to our editorial staff, and we are sure that 
teachers of Latin will find his column stimulating and helpful.—Epito-. 
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organization’s publication, The Classical Journal. Miss Marie B. 
Deneen of the Woman's College of the University is the state’s Vice- 
President in the Association. 

The outstanding role the state and its University are playing in 
the Classical Association should stimulate interest in the organization 
as well as increase the number of memberships in it from North 
Carolina. 

SUPPORT OF LATIN COLUMN 


T nis column urges the teachers of Latin in the schools of the state 
to send to it items of interest in connection with the study of Latin. 
There must be teachers who conduct significant and worth while pro- 
grams which ought to be given wide publicity. This column exists to 
enable such teachers to communicate their ideas to other teachers 
throughout the state. Please feel that the column belongs to you. 


UnNIversiIty EXTENSION LIBRARY SERVICE 
In these days of reduced budgets and hence less adequate library 
facilities, it may be opportune to call to mind the fact that the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Extension Library Service can often, for 
a small fee, lend you that book you may desire either for study or for 
reference. 
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N ACCORD with its practice for the past three years, the French 
I Department of the University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, 
gave the entering Freshmen a placement test in French. 

The test given was the American Council Alpha French Test, 
Part I, Form B. Of the vocabulary of 75 words in the test, only 50 
were given at this time. The entire 50 items of grammar were given, 
making a possible score of 100. The examiners had decided that all 
who made a score of less than 25 were to be placed in French I ; those 
who made from 25-49 in French II, and those who made 50 or more, 
in French III. However, there were so many who made between 45 
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and 50 and so few over 50, that the entrance score for French III 
was lowered to 45. That this is low enough can hardly be denied. 
The results were as follows: 

Two hundred and forty-seven boys and girls with two years of 
French in high school took the test. Of these 172 were products of 
North Carolina high schools, and 75 out of state. 90, or 36.44% of 
the total were placed in French I, the same number made French II, 
and only 67, or 27.12% were placed in French III. More significant 
is the following: of the 172 N. C. students, 78, or 45.35% made 
French I, 62, or 36.05%, French II, and only 32 or 18.60% French 
III. The out-of-state students did far better. Of 75, 12 or 16% 
made French I, 28, or 37.33%, French II, and 35, or 46.66%, French 
ITT. 

Last year the writer analyzed the figures for the preceding year 
and showed how slim a chance boys and girls coming from IAA 
grade schools had of making French III. The distressing part of 
this year’s tabulations is that his chances of making French III. for 
those coming from a IAA schools, are even less than formerly. Com- 
ing from a school of this class the chances of a student’s getting into 
French I were rather slight, and rather good for his getting into 
French II or III. This year, to a rather terrifying degree, the results 
show that in almost every case boys and girls from these same schools 
were more likely to get into French I and II, than into II and III. 

The results of the Spanish placement test was somewhat similar 
to the French. The following tables show how the students were 


placed : 


All students : 


D:D cn kiccisddvensaneveasensoun 21.43% 

ee ee See err Tee eer eT 47.62% 

DE BOS POEB sks sccceencsduntssasesewnsds 30.95% 
N. C. students : 

dk OTOP TTT TTI T TTT TEE ee 33.33% 

BP es ce ks eda csdedatannsncenews 50.00% 

DED. BEE Bi cnc cence dieteescndacsenven 16.66% 
Out of state students: 

TT ee ey eer rer rer Terr ry Terr ere 12.50% 

CeCe rrr err ere T eet 45.83% 

PCRS av bk cance sievcevecceedonacns 41.44% 


What connection can there be between the poorer preparation of 
these students and the reduced faculties, reduced salaries and in- 
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creased size of classes? With many systems compelled to dismiss 
teachers and increase the load of the remaining teachers it is not to be 
wondered at that pupils do poorer work. And this year’s additional 
cuts in salary, cuts in available teachers, cuts in length of school term, 
and increased teacher-load we may look forward to even worse results 
next year. What price economy! 

Of especial interest this month is the meeting of the South At- 
lantic Modern Language Association to be held at Duke University, 
December 1 and 2. The program is not yet at hand, but the few 
papers of which I happen to know, will certainly be particularly 
valuable to French teachers. Professor Nolan Goodyear, of Emory 
University, will talk about the entrance requirements of the Southern 
Association of Colleges. Professor George B. Watts of Davidson 
College will give a paper concerning the French Club, and Professor 
Anthony Constans of Birmingham Southern College will discuss the 
use of phonetics. There will be other papers of vital interest and im- 
portance. Further details may be secured by addressing Professor 
John A. Strausbaugh, Emory University, Georgia. 





THE SCIENCE COLUMN 


(Continued from page 273) 


which it affects each patient, varying his treatment according to both 
degree and nature of its advance, so teachers must watch the reactions 
of each member of their classes and skilfully vary the way in which 
each pupil is corrected and guided. This calls for early and accurate 
diagnosis ; if we fail to make it, we are much in the position of the 
doctor who, on visiting a row of new patients in his clinic, might open 
his bag and, regardless of their varying ailments, straightway ad- 
minister to each a pill out of the same bottle. 

In spite of the widespread popular opinion that “this new-fangled 
testing business is just another frill” and that “teachers should stick 
to teaching,” I personally hope to see the time when the first week 
of school each year will largely be given over to case diagnosis, 
through examinations to detect physical handicaps with a view to 
their removal if possible, through tests of general mentality and 
aptitude, without an understanding of which no sound judgment of 
a pupil’s worth can really be made, and through measurements of 
achievement to date, if not already on record, in order that each pupil 
may be placed in a position to do his best work. During this period, 
too, contact ought to be made with parents, to learn from them the 
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special peculiarities and needs of their children, to bring them into 
sympathetic cooperation with the efforts of the school on their behalf, 
and to get from them at least some understanding of the home sur- 
roundings and of the associations of various kinds that seem to exert 
the greatest influence on the thought and activities of these young 
lives. Though sometimes difficult to establish, this contact is actually 
for the benefit of all concerned.1 Thus equipped, especially if a 
cumulative record of the pupil’s school life has also been filed, a 
principal is in a much better position to assign a program wisely to 
each pupil, and a classroom teacher is more advantageously placed to 
administer it. 

But no matter how much or how little of this preparatory work 
has been attempted, teachers at any rate have sufficient basis for at 
least some correction and guidance furnished by the pupil’s daily 
work. In the instructional field, which is the only one with which this 
brief article will concern itself, home lesson papers and practice exer- 
cises probably supply this to best advantage, particularly if, instead 
of being regarded as tests on which to grade, they are looked upon 
by teacher and pupils, as they really should be, as means of gaining 
strength and discovering difficulties in order to remedy them. 
(Surely, because it is almost impossible to know who really does the 
brain work of a home lesson—the parent, the pupil himself, or some 
friend “working together” with him,—such an exercise is seldom a 
reliable factor to consider in achievement grading. The fidelity of 
pupils in its preparation ought of course to be insisted upon and 
carefully checked.) Using the information furnished by these papers, 
corrective work can be planned to suit the occasion. 


There are four outstanding opportunities for guidance, it seems to me, that 
are open to the classroom teacher. The first of these is the daily assignment. 
In making it, fully as much attention needs to be paid to how the lesson is to be 
studied as to what is to be studied, and the types of lessons need to be so varied 
that the class as a whole will become familiar with all the more important fea- 
tures of study technique. Weaknesses common to all, or to the great majority 
of pupils, can be then discussed and special exercises given to correct them; new 
study activities can be gradually introduced through appropriate materials as 
fast as the older ones are sufficiently mastered. 

But the help given in the assignment is general rather than individual. In 
contrast to this are the other three opportunities, namely, directed study help, 
written criticisms on returned papers, and conferences outside of school hours. 

Directed study, rightly applied, gives the pupil an opportunity to discover 
his own lesson difficulties while still in the room with the teacher, and gives 
the teacher a chance to show this pupil how to meet them. If, however, this 
individual help on the part of the teacher as he passes from desk to desk results 
merely in getting the pupil over a specific subject matter obstacle and fails to 
leave him with any idea how to meet a similar situation next time, little is 
gained; and directed study may, as happened in my own early experience with 
it, seem a complete failure. But if the emphasis is put upon study techniques 
and not upon content primarily, this type of help can be extremely beneficial. 


1 For suggestions along this line see Hatcher, “Guiding Rural Boys and Girls.” Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1930. 
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